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PROTEST  A  XT    ARMOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCHMAN. 

SIR, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
Protestant  Churchmen,  and  especially  the  clergy,  to  the 
two  most  valuable  volumes  of  tracts  and  leaflets  published 
by  the  Church  Association,  14,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
London  ?  The  tracts  are  one  hundred  in  number,  and  the 
leaflets  thirty-eight.  They  constitute  a  perfect  armoury 
in  defence  of  Protestant  truth,  and  supply  a  magazine,  or 
treasure-house,  of  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  combined  with  an 
exposure  of  the  doings,  tactics,  and  designs  of  its  enemies, 
who  have  now,  alas  !  through  the  culpable  connivance,  or 
carelessness,  of  the  authorities,  been  permitted  to  entrench 
themselves  within  the  very  citadel. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  my  brethren  to  get  these 
two  volumes  (over  1000  pages),  to  read  them  right  through, 
mark  and  index  them,  so  as  to  have  ready  access  to  their 
varied  contents.  They  would  find  them  most  useful  in 
the  present  struggle.  They  are  for  the  most  part  carefully 
prepared  papers  by  competent  men — experts  on  the  sub 
jects  of  which  they  treat.  In  fact,  they  contain  an  amount 
of  legal,  historical,  and  theological  information  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated;  and  their  moderate  price 
(2/6  post  free)  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 

W.  F.  TAYLOR,  D.D. 
St.  Chrysostom's,  Everton,  Liverpool. 


EVERY  PROTESTANT  CHURCHMAN  should  read  "THE 
CHURCH  INTELLIGENCER,"  the  only  monthly  magazine 
which  deals  exclusively  with  the  Romish  Conspiracy  in 
our  National  Church.  It  contains  exact  information  as 
to  controverted  points  in  the  meaning  and  structure  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Formularies;  calls  attention  to  attacks  upon  the 
Protestant  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
whether  in  Parliament,  in  Convocation,  or  in  the  Press  ; 
analyzes  the  drift  of  the  movement  for  increasing  sacer 
dotal  privileges  and  assumptions,  and  especially  the 
tendency  to  vest  irresponsible  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops,  and  is  a  channel  for  the  exchange  of  thought 
between  Churchmen  who  value  these  objects.  "THE 
CHURCH  INTELLIGENCER  "  costs  one  penny  per  month, 
and  may  be  ordered  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  for  twelve  months,  on  sending  15  6d  to  the 
Secretary,  HENRY  MILLER,  Esq.,  14,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand. 
A  sample  copy  sent  free  on  application. 
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Crucifir, 


N  "the  Crucifix  at  St.  Paul's,"1  it  was 
shown  that  immediately  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Prayer  Book  under  Eli/.abeth  (June  24th, 
1559),  crucifixes  were  removed  by  authority 
from  all  the  Churches  throughout  England. 
The  Royal  Chapel,  as  migh't  have  been  expected, 
conformed  at  first  to  the  changes  required  by 
law.  It  was  not  until  October  3rd  that  the 
Queen  began  to  moot  a  change.2  "  The  motive  for  all  this 
was  suspected  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  with  the  Archduke." 
Rishton,  in  his  continuation  of  Sander's  "  Anglican 
Schism,"  tells  us:i  she  had  at  first  set  up  a  table  "  in  the 
f>!nce  of  the  altar  "  in  her  chapel.  Sir  Francis  Knoliys 
wrote,  October  r-jth,  1559,  that  '''these  toys  were  set  aside 

1  Published  by  J.  F.  Shaw.     Price  one  penny. 

2  Hall's  '•  Documents  from  Simancas,"  p.  64. 

3  P.  271.     See  also  Archbishop  \Villiams'  "  Holy  Table,"  p.  38. 
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till  now  alate,"4  "  these  toys  "  being  the  crucifix  and  its 
attendant  lights.  The  exact  date  of  their  introduction  was 
October  yth,  1559.  "Angry  words  were  exchanged  between 
the  Council  and  the  chaplains  :  Bedford  spoke  with  bitter 
surprise  to  Cecil,  and  the  order  was  suspended  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  but  on  the  Sunday  following,  service  was  performed 
with  the  altar  in  full  costume,  and  the  priests  in  orthodox 
vestments."  So  says  Froude." 

On  October  26th,  Christoph3r  Goodman  (who  had  been 
staying  in  Scotland  for  six  weeks)  wrote  to  Cecil  complaining 
of  the  "slander  .  .  given  by  the  slack  proceedings  in 
religion  by  permitting  and  retaining  divers  monuments  of 
superstition,  some  of  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  days 
of  godly  King  Edward,  such  as  the  placing  of  crosses  and 
candles  on  the  Lord's  Table,  and  that  in  the  Queen's 


On  November  2nd,  Xoaillies  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine—"  Yesterday  the  Queen  celebrated  the  festival  of 
All  Saints  with  much  solemnity  in  the  great  chapel  of 

4  Strype's  Parker,  p.  92. 

•'  VI.  -268.  These  so-called  "  vestments  "  were  copes,  not  chasubles. 
Sampson  calls  them  "  vestes,"  not  Vestimenta  (Z.  L.,  i.,  App.  36). 
Rurnet,  Hist.  Ref.,  iii.-sGi,  calls  them  "copes,"  and  Sampson  him 
self  speaks  of  "the  sacred  vestures,  namely,  cope  and  surplice," 
using  the  same  word  "  vfstcs."  (Zurich  Letters,  II.  -121,  and  I.  -158, 
164,  App.  97).  The  "  Cheque  bookof  the  Chapel  Royal"  (temp.  Eliz.) 
described  the  "  Sub-Dean  and  Epistler  in  rich  coaps  assistant  to  the 
said  Bushop  "  (p.  150).  The  testimony  of  Percival  Wiburn  cor 
roborates  this  (Z.  L.,  II.  -361). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  amidst  all  this  suddenly  introduced 
pomp,  no  return  to  the  Vestments  proper  to  the  Mass,  or  even  to 
those  of  the  "  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  Sixth,"  -vas  attempted 
even  in  the  Queen's  Chapel.  Copes  had  never  at  any  time  been  per 
mitted  to  the  Epistler  and  Gospeller  by  the  First  Prayer  Book  ;  and 
their  use  destroyed  the  "distinctive  dress  of  the  celebrant." 

u  State  Papers,  F'orei^n,  Eliz.,  Oct.  26th,  1559. 
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Westminster,  in  which,  during  service,  she  caused  two 
tapers  to  be  lit  on  the  high  altar,  which  she  has  restored  t<> 
its  place  against  the  icall ;  upon  it  there  is  a  cross  and 
crucifix  of  silver.  The  Protestants  in  this  city  are  wonder 
fully  surprised  and  cry  out.  If  it  continues,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Scots  will  not  be  much  favoured  in  their  religion. 
Does  not  know  whether  this  is  to  open  the  way  to  some  new 
marriage,  different  from  that  here  generally  discussed.  The 
suit  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor  will  soon  come  to  an  issue.  ' 
This  change  was  intended  by  the  Queen,  and  was  tinder- 
stood  by  all  parties  to  indicate  a  breach  with  Protestantism. 
The  secret  meaning  of  it  was,  however,  purely  political. 
Francis,  who  succeeded  on  February  jyth  to  the  throne  of 
France,  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
rival  claimant  to  the  English  throne,  and  Elizabeth,  like  her 
wary  Prime  Minister  Cecil,  sought  to  obtain  the  powerlul 
alliance  of  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  jealous  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.  With  this  object,  on  October 
^th,  1559,  Elizabeth  invited  the  Archduke  Charles,  Philip's 
cousin,  to  come  to  see  her,  with  a  cautiously  vague  sugges 
tion  of  a  possible  marriage.  "  Her  policy  was  not  noble, 
nor  magnanimous ;  but  with  an  impoverished  kingdom,  a 
ruined  navy,  a  feeble  army,  and  an  insecure  position,  noble 
policy  was  impossible."8  With  a  view  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Bishop  de  Quadra,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  she 
pretended  that  "  she  was  forced,  not  by  her  own  convictions, 
but  by  the  clamours  of  her  subjects,  to  make  a  change  of 
religion/'9  and  that  "  she  was  not  so  far  estranged  from  the 
Catholic  religion  as  people  thought."" 

'<   St.  Pap.  Foreign,  KHz.,  Nov.  2nd.  1559. 
6  Creighton's  "  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  p.  jo. 
'•'  Rishton,  p.  272. 

10  "  La   Royne  qui  vouloit  flatter  les  Catholiques  et  les  princes 
estrangers,  faignant  n'estre  pas  tant  esloigmie,  qu'on  pensoit,  de  la 
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In  order  to  assist  this  diplomatic  pretence,  "  in  December, 
1559.  the  General  Visitation,  [which  had]  commenced  in 
June  or  July,  was  suspended,  the  Visitors  being  directed 
to  determine  such  matters  only  as  had  been  already 
commenced."11 

The  Queen  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  desirous 
that  crucifixes  should  be  restored  in  all  the  churches. 
She  had  legal  power  to  do  this  under  the  proviso  as  to 
ornaments  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  on  condition  of  obtain 
ing  the  "advice"  of  the  Metropolitan,  or  of  the  Commis 
sioners,  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  Causes 
Ecclesiastical."  (i  Eli/.,  c.  2,  §.  2^.) 

De  Quadra  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  English  bishops 
as  so  many  "  sheep,"12  but  their  firmness  on  this  occasion 
was  the  salvation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Archbishop  Parker  at  once  exerted  himself,  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  "  writing  from  the  Court,"  wishes  him  all 
prosperity  in  his  "good  enterprise  against  the  enormities  yet 
in  the  Queen's  closet  retained."  This  was  on  October  ij'th, 
1559-'  Shortly  before  this,  vi/.,  on  September  loth,  15 --9,  • 
Archbishop  Curwin  had  publicly  detected  and  exposed  a 
"  pious  fraud  "  practised  in  Dublin  Cathedral,  where  the 
big  marble  crucifix  was  made  to  "  sweat  blood  "  by  means 
of  a  sponge  placed  in  the  hollow  of  its  head.  The 
"Catholics"  at  once  improved  the  omen,  "How  can  he 

religion  Catholique,  ny  a  1'egal  de  ses  predecesseurs,  fit  dresser  en 
sa  chapelle  une  table  en  forme  d'autel,  sur  laquelle  elle  fit  mettre 
une  croix  d 'argent,  aux  d'eux  cotes  de  la  quelle  i!  y  avoit  deux 
cierges.  &c.  Publiant,  mais  avec  trop  de  faintise  que  ce.  au'elle 
faisoit,  n'estoit  que  comme  constiainte  a  suivre  1'inclination  dr  ses 
subjects.  Lesqv.els.  toutes-fois  au  contraire  elle  force  tt  contrainct 
d'aller  aux  Eglises  Protestantes."— - Flor.  du  Remond,  cited  in 
Archbishop  Williams'  "  Holy  Table,"  p.  38. 

11  State  Papers  Domestic,  1547-80,  p.  145. 

12  Froude,  vi.-27o.  i">  Parker,  Corr.,  p.  97. 
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choose  but  sweat  blood  whilst  heresy  is  now  coming  into 
the  Church  :  "  Whereupon  the  awe-stricken  people  who 
"  had  been  at  English  Service  "  drew  forth  their  beads  and 
prayed  before  the  "sweating"  idol.14  Abp.  Parker  was  "very 
joyful  at  the  receipt  of  this  news,"  as  strengthening  his 
hands  against  imagery.  In  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  there  is  still  extant  an  address  of  the  bishops 
and  other  divines  to  Kli/abeth  which  refers  to  several  former 
appeals  of  a  like  nature,  and  states  at  length  the — 

"  Reasons  which  have  moved  ALL  such  our  brethren  as  now  bear 
the  office  of  bishops,  to  think  and  affirm  images  not  expedient  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  so  will  they  not  suffer  us,  without  the  great 
offending  of  God  and  grievous  wounding  of  our  own  consciences 
(which  God  deliver  us  from)  to  consent  to  the  erecting  or  retaining 
of  the  same  in  the  place  of  worshipping." 

They  conclude,  "We  beseech  your  Highness  most 
humbly  not  to  strain  us  any  further.1* 

This  "  straining  "  was,  in  fact,  carried  to  great  lengths. 
Jewel  writes,  November  i6th,  I559W  • — 

"That  little  silver  cross,  of  ill-omened  origin,  still  maintains  its 
place  in  the  Queen's  Chapel.  Wretched  me,  this  thing  will  soon  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent.  There  was  at  one  time  some  hope  of  its 
being  removed ;  and  we  ALL  of  us  diligently  exerted  ourselves,  and 
still  continue  to  do  so,  that  it  might  be  so.  ...  There  seems  to 
be  far  too  much  prudence,  too  much  mystery,  in  the  management 
of  these  affairs ;  and  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  issue.  The 
slow-paced  horses  retard  the  chariot.  Cecil  favours  our  c.utsc  most 
ardently." 

It  is  curious  to  read  this  last  statement  side  by  side  with 
De  Quadra's  Report,  that  "  Bedford  has  insulted  Cecil  about 
the  crucirix."17  The  next  allusion  is  in  a  letter  of  December, 
1559,  in  which  Bishop  Cox  laments  that  "we  are  constrained 

14  Parker,  Corr.,  p.  95  n.  l5  Parker,  Corr.,  p.  So,  93. 

16  Z.  L.,  i.-55.  n  Froude,  vi.-2ug. 
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to  our  grc;it  distress  of  mind,  to  tolerate  in  our  churches  an 
image  (imaginem)  of  the  cross  and  of  Him  who  was 
crucified."11  For  Cox  felt  that  the  honour  and  purity  of  the 
whole  Church  was  compromised  by  this  backsliding  of  its 
"principal  member." 

The  Queen,  however,  insisted  upon  having  her  own  way. 
The  bishops  seem  to  have  been  for  a  time  divided  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  acquiescing  in  v,  hat  all  of  them  alike  depre 
cated  and  deplored.  Some  apparently  held  that  it  would  be 
the  less  evil  of  the  two  to  retain  their  posts  in  spite  of  the 
graven  image  which  Elizabeth  had  set  up.  A  formal 
disputation  was  arranged,  Parker  and  Cox  being  "  selected 
by  the  Council  "  to  advocate  the  tolerability,  Grindal  and 
Jewel  to  urge  the  intolerableness  of  the  "  cross."  No  wonder 
that  Bishop  Jewel,  knowing  their  real  abhorrence  for 
the  "image/'  "smiled  when  he  thought  with  what  grave 
and  solid  reasons  they  will  defend  their  little  cross."  The 
decision  was  to  "rest  with  the  judges" — presumably  the 
Privy  Council  ;  but  Jewel  feared  this  was  a  mere  formality, 
and  that  he  should  not  write  again  to  his  correspondent  "  as 
a  bishop  ;  for  matters  are  come  to  that  pass,  that  either  the 
crosses  of  silver  and  tin,  which  we  have  everywhere  broken 
in  pieces,  must  be  restored,  or  our  bishoprics  relinquished."19 

1S  Z.  L.,  i.,  App.  38. 

19  Z.  L.,  i.-GS,  cf.  74.  The  same  despondency  prevailed  throughout 
the  Protestant  ranks.  Sampson  wrote,  January  6th,  1560: — "The 
altars  indeed  are  removed,  and  images  also,  throughout  the  kingdom 
(per  tutum  rcgiium)  ;  the  crucifix  with  candles  is  retained  at  Court 
alone.  And  the  wretched  multitude  not  only  willingly  hear  this, 
but  will  imitate  it  of  their  own  accord.  What  car  I  hope  when  three 
of  our  lately-appointed  bishops  are  to  officiate  at  the  Table  of  the 
Lord — one  as  sacred  minister  (sac^i  minister),  another  in  the  place  of 
the  deacon,  the  third  in  the  place  of  the  sub-deacon — before  the 
image  of  the  crucifix,  or  at  least  not  far  from  that  fixed  idol  (si  to 
idolo,cum  canddis),  with  its  candles,  adorned  with  the  golden  dresses  of 
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Such  was  the  "strain"  put  by  Elizabeth  on  her  bishops, 
and  such,  one  is  proud  to  add,  the  faithful  way  in  which 
they  bore  the  "  strain." 

The  disputation  came   off  on    February  jjth,  1560.      Cox, 
writing  March  4th,  1560,  said  :  — 

"  There  is  no  open  quarrel,  but  yet  there  does  not  exist  an  entire 
agreement  among  us  with  respect  to  setting  up  the  crucifix  in 
churches  as  had  heretofore  been  the  practice.  Some  think  it  allow 
able  (licere)  provided  only  that  no  worship  or  veneration  be  paid  to 
the  image  itself :  others  are  of  opinion,  that  all  images  are  so  univer 
sally  forbidden,  that  it  is  altogether  sinful  for  any  to  remain  in  our 
churches,  by  reason  of  the  danger  so  inseparably  annexed  to  them. 
But  we  are  in  that  state  that  no  crucifix  is  nowadays  to  be  seen  in  any  of 
our  churches. "20 

Bishop  Cox  did  his  duty  manfully.  He  wrote  to  the 
Queen  telling  her  plainly  that  out  of  regard  to  the  second 
Commandment,  "  I  dare  not  minister  in  your  grace's  chapel 
lights  and  the  cross  remaining,"  and  that  "  your  Majesty's 
learned  and  godly  clergy  of  your  realm  do  think  this 
Commandment  of  God  indispensable  :  "  also  from  Deut. 

the  Papists  (ornati  aureis  vest/bus  Papisticis),  and  thus  celebrate  the 
holy  supper  of  the  Lord  without  any  sermon  ?  What  hope  is  there 
of  any  good,  when  our  men  are  willing  to  seek  religion  from 
these  dumb  relics  of  idolatry,  and  not  from  the  living  voice  of  God 
sounding  forth."— Z.  L.  i.,  App.  36.  See  above,  note  5. 

20  Z.  L.,  ii.-42.  Sampson  asked  Bullinger  (January  6th,  1560) 
this  practical  question— "  Suppose  the  Queen  should  enjoin  all  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  either  to  admit  this  image  with  its  candles 
(imaginem  cum  candelis)  into  their  churches,  or  to  retire  from  the 
,  ministry  of  the  \Vord.  what  should  uur  conduct  be  in  U.is  ca^  ? 
Should  we  not  rather  quit  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacraments 
than  that  these  relics  of  the  Amorites  should  be  admitted  ?  Certain 
of  our  friends,  indeed,  appear  in  some  measure  to  regard  these  things 
as  matters  of  indifference ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  altogether  of 
opinion,  that  should  this  be  enjoined,  we  ought  rather  to  suffer 
deprivation." — Z.  L.,  {.-64. 
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iv.-i^,  he  understood  that  "in   place  of  worshipping  there 
should  be  no  images.'"21 

The  firmness  of  the  bishops  prevailed.  Sandys,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  wrote  April  ist,  1560  : — 

"  Because  I  was  rather  vehement  in  this  matter,  and  could  by  no 
means  consent  that  an  occasion  of  stumbling  should  be  afforded  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  I  was  very  near  being  deposed  from  my  office, 
and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Queen.  But  God,  in  whose 
hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  gave  us  tranquility  instead  of  a  tem 
pest,  and  delivered  the  Church  of  England  from  stumbling-blocks 
of  this  kind."-2 

Not  the  Bishops  only,  but  the  loyal  laity  were  puzzled  by 
the  seeming  crookedness  of  Elizabeth's  policy. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  wrote  to  the  Queen,  April  2(/th,  1561,  telling  her  of 
the  talk  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
had  of  her  Majesty's  religion,  and  "  how  they  made  their 
advantage  of  the  cross  and  candles  in  your  chapel,  saying 
you  were  not  yet  resolved  of  what  religion  you  should  be." 
He  added,  "the  Pope,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain 
are  ascertained  from  England  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
to  make  her  change  the  state  of  her  religion,  and  are  persuaded 
that  now  is  the  time  to  make  an  attempt  of  it.'"2f 

Again,  writing  to  Cecil,  October,  i5th,  1561,  he  said,  "All 
he  can  do  does  not  so  much  further  that  cause  as  the  cross 
and  candlesticks  in  the  Queen's  chapel  doth  hinder  it."34 

Yet  on  New  Year's  Day,  1562,  Dean  Nowell  got  a  severe 
wigging  from  the  Queen  for  presenting  her  with  a  Prayer 
Book  in  which  he  had  inserted  "pictures -representing  the 

-1  Str\pe,  Ann.  i,  App.  No.  XXII.  Quaere— was  this  on  March 
24th,  1560,  when  Barlow  officiated  in  his  Chimere  and  Rochet  ? 

*2  Z.  L.,  i.-74.  On  February  2nd,  1560,  several  Englishmen  were 
arrested  for  hearing  mass  at  the  French  Ambassador's  (Machyn's 
Diary,  p.  225). 

23  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Eliz.  p.  S6.  '•**  Ibid.,  p.  370. 
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stories  and  passions  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs."  [Strype's 
Ann.  I,  i.-4Q9.]  And  when  "about  the  middle  of  August, 
1562,  Condi'.,  the  leader  of  the  French  Huguenots,  came  to 
London  to  solicit  Elizabeth's  assistance,  offering  to  put  her 
in  possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  after  some  hesitation, 
she  concluded  an  arrangement  with  him  on  the  lyth  of 
August."25 

This  fact  explains  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Park- 
hurst,  dated  August  2oth,  1562: — 

"  Good  news  was  brought  me,  namely,  that  the  crucifix  and 
candlesticks  in  the  Queen's  chapel  are  broken  in  pieces."-'- 

But  on  April  26th,  1563,  he  told  the  same  correspondent 
that  the  image  was  "  shortly  after  brought  back,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  godly.  The  candles  heretofore  were  lighted 
every  day,  but  nun-  not  at  a!!."-1  That  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  any  lighti-d  candles.  The  Second  Book  of  Homilies, 
sanctioned  by  Convocation  in  1562,  was  published 
August  ist,  1563.  That  on  "Peril  of  Idolatry,"  by  Jewel, 
condemned  the  crucifix  by  name,  and  taught  that  it  "  was 
ever  a  proverb  of  foolishness  to  light  a  candle  at  noon 
time."  The  Papists,  however,  naturally  sought  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  Queen's  example  :  as  her  seeming  vacilla 
tion  enabled  them  to  do.  In  1 564,  Elizabeth  told  De  Silva 
that  she  thought  of  restoring  the  crucifixes  to  the  churches.'"* 
Stapleton,  the  Jesuit,  wrote  in  1565  :  "  Why  do  not 
Protestants  allow  the  blessed  crucifix  of  our  Saviour  ?  Why 
burn  they  not  lights  before  it  as  they  see  the  Queen's 

"  Droop,  Ed.  Vestments,  p.  56.     See  also  '/..  L.,  i.-i:5. 

G  Z.  L.,  {.-122.  27  z.  L.;i.-i29. 

;s  Hall's  Simancas,  p.  91.  It  was  on  May  yth,  1565,  that  Dean 
Nowell  got  snubbed  a  second  time  for  attacking  images  in  his  sermon 
"  at  Westminster  before  the  Queen's  Majesty . "— Stowe's  Memoranda, 
Cainden  Soc.,  p.  132.  Churton's  Life  of  Noweli,  p.  105. 
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Majesty  doth  r  "2y     And  Calfhill,  replying  in  the  same  year 

to  Martiall,  said  : — 

"  As  for  her  private  doings,  neither  are  they  to  be  drawn  as  a  pre 
cedent  for  all  ;  .  .  .  .  neither  her  Grace  and  Wisdom  hath  such 
affiance  in  the  cross  as  you  do  fondly  teach  ;  neither  takes  it 
expedient  her  subjects  should  have  that  which  she  herself  (she 
thinketh)  may  keep  without  offence.  For  the  multitude  is  easily, 
through  ignorance,  abused :  her  Majesty  too  well  instructed  for 
her  own  person  to  fall  into  Popish  error  and  idolatry."30 

Still,  the  Queen's  nonconformity  was  a  constant  scandal. 
A  Mr.  Tracy  wrote  against  it  to  the  Secretary,  April  ijth, 
i56^,SI  and  the  Puritans  complained  that  the  Queen's  chapel 
was  "  the  pattern  and  precedent  of  all  superstition."3'"  On 
October  3rd,  1566,  Sir  N.  Throckmorton  writes  to  Cecil 
saying—"  If  the  Protestants  get  the  upper  hand  in  France, 
it  were  well  the  Queen  should  make  some  favourable 
declaration  towards  them."*  And  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Parkhurst  that  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1567— 
"A  certain  youth,  under  the  influence  of  great  zeal  for  God. 
entered  the  Queen's  chapel,  and  threw  down  on  the  ground  with 
great  force  the  golden  cross,  together  with  the  images  connected 
with  it  ;  then  stamping  on  it  with  his  feet,  he  broke  it  in  pieces,  in 
the  sight  of  all  who  were  assembled  for  common  prayer  ;  for  it  was 
done  publicly.  From  that  time  no  cross  has  been  seen  there;  it  \va< 
abolished,  and  it  will  be  for  ever  abolished  in  malam  cntcem."8* 

Heylin  says  this  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  the  Queen's  near  kinsman,  and  that  the  agent  was 
Pach,  the  Queen's  fool.  Heylin's  editor,  Canon  Robertson, 
has  not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  £or  this  latter  state 
ment.  But  the  true  explanation  of  the  transaction  is  again 
to  be  found  in  the  State-craft  of  Elizabeth. 

»  Church  Revtm;  \ii.-^6.  M  Answer  to  Martiall,  p.  7.  P.  S. 

31  State  Paper,  Dom.  Eliz.,  p.  251  (No.  37). 

*-  Strype,  Ann.,  i.-472.  33  State  Paper,  Dom.  Eliz.,  p.  300. 

'•*  Gorham,  Ref.  Gleanings,  p.  435.  Strype  describes  this  cross 
as  "gilt." 
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The  Archduke,  in  October,  1567,  had  offered  to  come  to 
England  as  Elizabeth's  suitor  provided  he  might  practise  his 
own  religion  privately.  Mr.  Eroude  tells  us  how  a  "Protes 
tant  panic  was  systematically  kindled.  English  Catholics 
who  had  attended  Mass  at  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  chapel, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  .  .  .  steps  were  taken  to 
eject  all  persons  suspected  of  holding  Catholic  opinions  out 
of  the  Royal  household,"  &e.,  .vc.""' 

Mr.  Droop  justly  remarked  that  "if  Kli/abcth  had  really 
cared  about  the  crucifix,  she  would  have  restored  it  ;  instead 
of  this,  after  a  month's  hesitation,  she  sent  a  qualified  refusal 
to  the  Archduke's  request." 

There  is  but  one  later  allusion  to  the  subject,  viz.  in  a 
letter  of  Archbishop  Parker,  February  6th,  1570,  complaining 
to  Cecil  that  "  I  was  informed  that  one  nobleman  in 
England  should  impute  it  to  my  doing  that  the  cross  is 
brought  into  the  chapel  again,  so  that  I  perceive  they  will 
load  me  with  envy  :  but  certainly  I  never  knew  of  it,  nor 
yet  in  good  faith  I  think  it  expedient  it  should  be 
restored.""  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  relates  to  one  of 
the  former  "  bringings  back,"  the  bygone  blame  of  which 
had  been  raked  up  against  Parker  out  of  "envy." 

The  really  important  tiling  to  note,  however,  is,  that 
Elizabeth's  crucihx  was  always  regarded  by  ALL  parties  as 
being  unique,  and  by  all  Church  of  England  folk  as  being 
scandalous.  It  did  not  even  profess  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  under  the  irresponsibility  of  Royal 
privilege.  The  Klizabethan  bishops,  weak  and  complaisant 
enough  in  all  conscience,  here  resisted  the  imperious  Queen 
with  a  solid  and  unbroken  front.  The  result  was  that  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  even  the  lynx-eyed  Puritans,  among 
all  their  exaggerated  grievances,  were  never  able  to  specify 
the  existence  of  a  single  cross.  They  only  dreaded  (and 
M  Froude,  Hist.,  ix.-iSi.  *  Parker,  Corr.,  379. 
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not  unreasonably)  the  "precedent"  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
But  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  able  to  reply,  "  The  Papists 
had  the  cross  in  their  churches,  so  hare  not  we."37  And 
King  James  told  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "  You 
see  that  the  material  crosses  arc  demolished  as  you  desire."38 

Archbishop  Williams,  who  had  been  the  chaplain  and 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Ellesmere  (the  last  Chancellor  of 
Elizabeth),  and  had  afterwards  himself  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Keeper,  is  a  competent  witness  in  this  matter,  and  he  urges, 
"  What  if  all  her  chappell  was  thus  set  forth,  to  comply 
with  forreigne  princes,  and  to  make  them  beleeve  shee  was 
not  so  farre  esloigned  from  the  Catholic  religion,  as  was 
bruited  abroad  ?  Were  all  the  churches  in  England  to  take 
pattern  by  this,  who  might  not  possess  a  picture  in  this  kind  ; 
no,  not  any  of  the  subjects  in  their  private  houses."39 

Of  "  Lights  before  the  Sacrament "  (as  distinct  from  the 
candles40  burned  at  every  service  before  this  solitary  image) 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  trace  during  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth  after  the  restoration  of  Edward's  Second  Prayer 
Book  on  June  24th,  1559. 


Defence,  p.  616. 

"  Holy  Table,"  p.  39. 


Card.  Conf.,  p.  200. 
Strype's  Ann.,  p.  298. 


To  be  obtained  at  the  oflice  of  the  Church  Association,  14,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  London,  at  the  price  of  6;  per  100. 
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